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EXPLAN A  T I O  N  . 


This  report  as  printed  io  the  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Officers "  wa3  made  up  wrong  by  our  printers,  and  in 
justice  to  Dr.  Caverly,  we  reprint  it  separately,  at  our 
expense,  trusting  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  him  and  the  voters 
of  Pittsford. 

We  are,  respectfully  yours, 

TUTTLE  &  CO. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Citizens  of  Pittsford  : 

The  present  school  year  haviDg  nearly  closed,  the  Superin- 
tendent, in  conformity  to  law,  hereby  submits  his  annual 
Report : 

Twenty-six  teachers  have  been  employed  some  part  of  the 
year  in  the  common  schools  ot  the  town,  and  twenty-two  of 
these  were  examined  by  the  superintendent  and  received  the 
customary  certificates.  These  examinations  were  intended  to 
be  thorough  and  a  fair  test  of  ability,  and  the  result  was  very 
creditable  to  the  most  of  the  applicants.  There  had  evidently 
been  an  effort  made  on  the  part  of  a  few  to  become  better 
posted  in  some  branches,  in  which  previous  examinations  had 
shown  a  defective  knowledge.  Experience  shows  that  almost 
every  year  more  or  less  applicants  for  certificates  fail  to  appear 
at  the  public  examinations,  evidently  from  a  dislike  of  the  pub- 
licity, and  they  consequently  claim  a  private  examination. 
This  has  been  a  great  annoyance  to  the  Superintendent,  and 
he  would  feel  justified  in  refusing  such  examination  without  a 
reasonable  excuse  from  the  applicant  for  not  applying  at  one  ot 
the  appointed  public  examinations.  The  law  provides  for  a 
public  examination  at  two  periods  annually — spring  and  fall— 
of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given,  and  at  one  of  these  periods 
every  applicant  for  a  teacher's  certificate  should  endeavor  to  be 
present. 

No.  1. — Village. 

The  summer  term  of  ten  weeks  was  in  charge  of  Miss  M. 
E.  Shepard  of  Richmond,  who  had  taught  the  school  five  pre- 
vious terms,  and  was  known  to  be  a  superior  teacher.  During 
this  term  she  fully  maintained  her  high  reputation,  and  the 
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district  would  have  been  glad  to  retain  her  services,  but  she 
decided  to  relinquish  the  school  for  a  position  at  the  head  of  a 
family. 

Miss  Ida  L.  Haywood  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  was  employed  to 
teach  the  fall  school  She  is  a  lady  of  considerable  energy 
and  experience  as  a  teacher,  but  her  position  was  difficult  and 
it  was  not  expected  that  any  teacher  could  quite  fill  Miss 
Shepard's  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  pupils.  Miss  Hay- 
wood succeeded,  as  well,  it  is  believed,  as  any  one  could  under 
the  circumstances.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  school  under 
her  management  lost  very  little  of  its  excellence.  I  saw  here 
some  of  the  best  drilled  classes  in  geography  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  their  exercises  in  map  drawing  were  worthy  of  praise. 
Miss  Haywood  was  continued  in  charge  of  the  winter  term, 
and  it  is  believed  that  she  accomplished  all  that  could  have 
been  expected  under  the  unfavorable  circumstances,  caused  by 
the  prevailing  sickness  among  the  pupils. 

No.  2. — South. 
Miss  Clara  W.  Warner  of  Pittsford  was  employed  to  teach 
this  school  two  terms — summer  of  eight  weeks,  and  fall  of  ten 
weeks.  The  number  of  pupils  was  not  so  large  but  that  each 
could  receive  all  needful  attention,  and  with  a  faithful  teacher, 
could  hardly  fail  to  make  satisfactory  improvement.  The 
school  appeared  well  when  visited,  and  I  have  heard  no  com- 
plaint of  it. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Booth  of  Pittsford  had  the  charge  of  this 
school  during  the  winter  term  of  twelve  weeks.  She  was 
well  qualified  for  her  work  and  entered  upon  it  under  favorable 
circumstances.  Her  pupils,  a  larger  number  than  usual  for 
this  school,  were  well  drilled  in  the  elementary  branches,  and 
the  result  of  the  term's  work,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  cir- 
cumstances occasioned  by  sickness,  was  quite  creditable. 

No.  3. — Mills. 
This  school  during  the  summer  term  was  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Miss  Belle  Thatcher  of  Brandon,  a  lady  who  had  made 
an  effort  to  fit  herself  for  the  teacher's  vocation.    She  entered 
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upon  her  work  with  considerable  enthusiasm  and  succeeded 
very  well.  During  the  fall  the  school  was  divided.  Rev. 
George  A.  Barret  took  charge  of  the  higher  department,  and 
under  his  experienced  hand  a  very  valuable  work  was  accom- 
plished. Miss  Grace  A.  Woolson  taught  the  primary  depart- 
ment. She  is  well  adapted  to  a  school  of  this  grade,  and  has 
just  those  characteristics  which  insure  success, 

Mr.  Amasa  W.  Townsend  of  Springfield  was  employed  for 
the  higher  department  in  the  winter,  and  he  rendered  the 
school  very  valuable  service.  He  is  a  fine  scholar  and  a 
superior  disciplinarian,  and  under  his  management  the  school 
was  about  all  its  friends  could  desire.  In  this  school  are  some 
very  excellent  scholars,  and  a  few  quite  well  advanced  in  Latin 
and  the  higher  mathematics.  Miss  Woolson  was  retained  in 
the  primary  department,  and  her  usual  success  attended  her 
labors. 

No.  4. — Furnace 

This  school  during  the  summer  and  fall  terms  was  under  the 
instruction  of  Miss  Maria  Klemming  of  Pittsford,  who  had 
formerly  had  charge  of  the  same  school.  She  was  energetic 
and  faithful,  and  the  school  made  progress  under  her  direction. 
It  was  not  at  all  times  as  orderly  as  could  have  been  desired, 
but  there  were  so  many  good  qualities  about  it  that  this  defect 
could  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  James  D.  Winslow  was  engaged  to  teach  the  winter 
school  cf  fourteen  weeks,  but  after  teaching  four  weeks, 
resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Hitchcock,  who  had 
had  some  experience  years  ago  as  teacher  in  the  same  school. 
The  school  was  quite  large  and  the  most  of  the  pupils  appeared 
well  disposed  and  studious.  An  examination  of  the  school 
near  its  close  showed  that  the  pupils  had  been  quite  thoroughly 
drilled,  and  the  result  of  the  term's  work  was  gratifying. 
No.  5. — Richardson. 

The  summer  school  of  fourteen  weeks  was  taught  by  Miss 
Flora  L.  Griswold  of  Brandon.  This  school,  as  usual,  was 
small,  but  was  made  up  of  a  good  class  of  scholars  who  were 
industrious  and  apparently  interested  iu  their  studies. 
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Miss  Addie  C.  Bishop  of  Castleton  was  the  teacher  for  the 
winter  term.  She  appeared  to  understand  her  work  and  was 
faithful  in  its  performance.  There  has  been  quite  noticeable 
improvement  in  this  school  during  the  past  year.  A  few  of 
the  ol  ;er  pupils  are  quite  well  advanced  in  their  studies,  and 
the  younger  ones  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the 
same  age  in  other  schools. 

No.  6. — Burdett. 
Miss  Annabel  R.  Andrews  of  Pittsford  was  employed  to 
teach  this  school  during  both  the  summer  and  iall  terms,  the 
former  of  twelve  weeks  and  the  latter  of  sixteen  weeks.  The 
school  was  small — only  eleven  pupils  enrolled — but  these  had 
been  under  favorable  home  influence,  and  were  disposed  to 
improve  their  school  advantages.  Miss  Andrews  is  a  good 
teacher  for  a  school  of  this  character.  She  has  the  faculty  to 
interest  her  pupils  and  succeeds  in  securing  their  confidence 
and  respect.  Her  classes  appeared  well,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  summer  term  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  some 
rhetorical  exercises  in  the  grove,  near  the  school  house,  which 
were  very  interesting. 

No.  7  — Wheaton. 

This  school  during  the  summer  and  fall  terms  was  under 
the  instruction  of  Miss  Cora  D.  Hall  of  Pittsford,  who  bad 
before  had  considerable  experience  in  its  management.  The 
attendance  of  the  pupils  was  too  irregular,  but  Miss  Hall 
labored  faithfully,  and  those  pupils  who  were  constant  at  school 
gave  evidence  of  having  had  profitable  terms. 

Mr.  Timothy  R.  Willis,  a  native  of  the  district,  was  the 
teacher  of  the  winter  term.  There  were  thiity-one  scholars 
enrolled,  though  when  visited  by  the  Superintendent  only  nine" 
teen  were  present  This  appeared  to  be  a  well  managed 
school,  the  order  was  faultless,  and  the  industry  and  character 
of  the  recitations  were  commendable.  If  Mr.  Willis  would 
give  his  atteution  to  teaching,  as  a  professional  business,  he 
could,  with  a  little  additional  preparation,  excel  in  this  depart- 
ment of  labor. 
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No.  8.'— Fire  Hill. 
This  school  during  its  two  terms — summer  and  fall — was  in 
charge  of  Miss  Abbie  F.  Mills  of  Pittsford,  who  had  taught 
the  school  before.  She  is  quite  energetic,  and  she  managed  to 
awaken  considerable  enthusiasm  in  her  pupils.  Instruction 
was  given  in  map  drawing  and  some  fine  specimens  were 
exhibited.  Penmanship  received  here  its  due  attention,  and  the 
writing  books  were  models  of  neatness.  The  classes  in  English 
grammar  and  geography  recited  much  better  than  was  expected, 
made  up  as  they  were,  of  so  young  pupils. 

No.  9. — Pa  K  ME  LEE. 
Miss  Belle  G.  Hudson  was  the  teacher  of  this  school  during 
the  summer  term  of  twelve  weeks.  She  had  had  considerable 
experience  with  this  school  in  former  years,  and  was  prepared 
to  resume  her  work  understandingly.  She  labored  with  her 
accustomed  fidelity,  her  classes  were  quite  thoroughly  drilled, 
and  there  was  satisfactory  improvement.  The  winter  school 
was  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Emma  M.  Newton  of  Bran- 
don, who  had  shown  herself  a  very  competent  teacher  in 
another  part  of  the  town.  She  had  the  school  under  very  good 
discipline,  and  was  earnest  and  apparently  interested  in  her 
work.  The  pupils,  in  the  main,  were  quite  young  and  only 
the  elementary  branches  were  studied,  but  a  good  foundation 
was  being  laid  for  a  better  education. 

No.  10.  —  Wolcott. 
This  is  the  smallest  school  in  the  town,  and  during  the 
summer  term  only  five  pupils  were  enrolled.  It  was  taught  by 
Miss  Emma  Rand  of  Pittsford,  an  inexperieuced  teacher, 
though  it  was  thought  she  might  succeed  with  so  small  a 
school.  She  evidently  tried  to  do  her  best  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  her,  and  she  did  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  winter  term,  closing  sooner  than  was  expected,  was  not 
visited  by  the  Superintendent,  and  he  can  therefore  make  no 
report  of  it.  Miss  Lizzie  M.  lieed  of  Pittsford  was  the 
teacher. 
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No.  12. — Whipple  Hollow. 

This  school  during  the  summer  term,  was  taught  by  Miss 
Eva  L.  Kemp  of  Pittsford.  There  were  only  twelve  pupils 
enrolled  and  a  few  of  those  were  very  irregular  in  their  attend- 
ance. Miss  Kemp  had  had  a  very  limited  experience  as 
teacher,  and  if  she  did  not  accomplish  as  much  as  an  older  and 
more  experienced  teacher  would  have  done,  she  did  very 
acceptable  work. 

The  winter  school  was  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Stella 
J.  Mortrom  of  Pittsford,  a  lady  of  considerable  energy  and 
tact  for  teaching.  Her  school  exercises  appeared  to  be  well 
conducted,  and  the  recitations  were  creditabje  to  pupils  and 
teacher.  During  the  past  year  this  district  has  built  a  very 
neat  and  commodious  school  house,  one  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  delect,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  school 
houses  in  the  town.  While  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
room  are  almost  faultless,  by  some  unaccountable  oversight, 
no  provision  was  made  for  its  ventilation.  This  defect  should 
be  remedied  at  once. 

No.  15. — Sugar  Hollow. 
There  were  two  terms  of  this  school,  fall  and  winter,  and 
both  in  charge  of  Miss  Kate  Fitzpatrick  of  Pittsford,  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  same  school  several  previous  terms.  Her 
school  appeared  well  on  examination,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
all  was  accomplished  that  could  have  been  expected.  A  few 
of  the  older  pupils  in  this  school  have  had  limited  advantages, 
but  they  have  improved  such  as  they  have  enjoyed,  and  have 
got  a  good  start  in  their  education. 

No.  18. — East  Pittsford. 
Miss  Ida  J.  Bennett  of  East  Pittsford  was  employed  to 
teach  the  summer  school.  The  were  eighteen  pupils  enrolled, 
but  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  term  several  of  them  were 
very  irregular  in  their  attendance.  This  irregularity  was 
occasioned  by  the  children  remaining  out  to  pick  berries. 
Those  scholars  who  were  constant  in  their  attendance  made 
satisfactory  improvement. 
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The  winter  school  was  taught  by  Miss  Katie  E.  Bibbins  of 
Castleton,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  of  that  town. 
This  was  her  first  experience  in  teaching,  but  she  had  been  so 
well  trained  in  her  preparatory  course  that  she  did  good  work, 
as  evinced  by  an  examination  of  her  classes.  There  are  a:  few 
scholars  in  this  school  very  well  advanced  in  their  studies,  and 
if  they  persevere  will  soon  rank  with  the  most  accomplished  of 
the  school  children  in  the  town. 

No.  20. — Bresee. 

The  summer  school  of  twelve  weeks  was  taught  by  Miss 
Lizzie  M.  Reed  of  Pittsford.  There  were  seventeen  pupils 
enrolled,  though  quite  a  number  were  very  irregular  in  their 
attendance.  Miss  Reed  was  diligent  and  faithful  and  her 
pupils  progressed  under  her  instruction. 

The  fall  school  was  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Emma  M. 
Newton  of  Brandon,  who  kept  up  the  interest  of  the  school 
and  carried  the  pupils  steadily  forward  in  their  studies.  Few 
children  of  the  same  age  in  our  public  schools  appear  better. 

The  High  School,  which  was  sustained  several  years,  was 
suspended  in  the  summer  and  fall,  but  was  opened  in  the 
winter  under  Mr.  I.  S.  Hall,  a  teacher  of  large  experience,  as 
principal.  He  had  an  interesting  class  of  scholars  and  the 
school  appeared  finely.  The  patrons  of  the  school  speak  of  it 
in  terms  of  commendation. 

In  the  midst  of  the  winter  term  several  of  the  schools  were 
considerably  injured  by  sickness,  which  prevailed  to  an 
unusual  extent  among  the  pupils.  At  one  period  fully  one  half 
of  them  were  confined  at  home  with  the  measles  or  severe 
colds.  In  consequence  of  this  the  Mills  school  was  suspended 
for  two  weeks,  while  others  were  continued  with  greatly 
reduced  numbers.  This  interfered  with  the  success  of  the 
school  work  and  was  discouraging  alike  to  teachers  and  pupils. 
These  schools  opened  with  the  best  of  prospects,  and  but  for 
this  unforeseen  misfortune  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  accom- 
plished gratifying  results. 

To  this  brief  report  much  might  be  added  as  supplementary, 
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though  most  subjects  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  public 
schools  have  been  considered  in  former  reports.  Like  all  other 
causes  pertaining  to  the  best  interests  of  society,  that  of  educa- 
tion needs  to  be  kept  constantly  before  the  people.  Our  com- 
mon schools  are  exerting  a  powerful  influence,  an  influence 
which  is  to  do  much  towards  shaping  the  destiny  of  this  repub- 
lic Consequently  they  should  be  watched  with  the  greatest 
solicitude,  and  no  appliances  which  will  promote  their  efficiency 
or  direct  their  influence  for  good  should  be  withheld. 

To  have  successful  schools  several  conditions  are  essential. 

1.  It  is  important  to  have  comfortable  and  convenient 
school  houses.  The  most  of  the  school  buildings  in  this  town 
are  now  in  very  good  condition,  though  several  of  them  might 
be  considerably  improved  with  small  expense.  These  improve- 
ments should  include  the  means  of  more  thorough  ventilation, 
and  in  this  respect  the  most  of  our  houses  are  faulty.  Children 
cannot  study  advantageously  in  a  foul  atmosphere,  and  confine- 
ment in  it  is  sure  to  lay  the  foundation  of  disease  and  premature 
death.  The  school  room  in  district  Xo.  1  is  a  model  generator 
of  disease.  Some  thirty  or  more  pupils  are  there  gathered  in 
a  room  with  no  means  of  ventilation  except  by  the  door  or 
windows,  and  the  air  soon  becomes  unfit  for  respiration.  If 
the  vitiated  air  be  replaced  by  cold  drafts  from  the  windows 
the  sudden  change  is  quite  sure  to  produce  coryza  or  colds,  of 
which  the  children  must  necessarily  suffer.  If  the  citizens  of 
the  district  thoroughly  understood  sanitary  laws,  very  few  of 
them  would  be  willing  to  send  their  children  to  that  school 
room  in  its  present  condition.  These  statements  will  apply 
equally  well  to  other  schoolroom  3  in  the  towu. 

2.  It  is  necessary  to  have  thoroughly  competent  teachers. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  generally  supposed  that  any 
person  who  possessed  an  ordinary  intellect  and  a  tair  knowl- 
edge of  the  common  school  branches  was  competent  to  instruct 
such  a  school.  Experience,  however,  has  shown  the  absurdity 
of  this  supposition.  Not  only  is  it  essential  that  the  teacher 
should  be  a  thorough  scholar,  but  he  should  possess  the  faculty 
to  impart  instruction  in  a  skillful  and  attractive  manner.  While 
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this  faculty  is  largely  innate  it  can  be  vastly  improved  by 
cultivation.  Teaching  is  a  science  which  needs  careful  study  ; 
and  he  will  usually  succeed  in  this  vocation  the  best  who 
improves  all  available  facilities  for  acquiring  the  mastery  of  it. 
The  demand  for  training  schools  for  teachers  gave  rise  to  the 
establishment  of  normal  schools,  which  are,  or  should  be,  under 
the  charge  of  teachers  of  large  experience  and  acknowledged 
skill.  To  the  influence  of  these  schools  we  are  indebted  for 
some  of  our  most  successful  teachers  Other  things  being 
equal,  it  has  been  evident  that  those  teachers  who  have  had 
normal  school  instruction  have  been  the  more  profitable.  We 
have  many  teachers  of  fair  reputation  and  who  appear  to  give 
unbounded  satisfaction  to  their  employers,  but  when  their  work 
is  compared  with  that  of  the  really  earnest,  skillful  educators 
the  contrast  is  at  once  apparent.  Almost  anyone  can  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  young  mind,  but  to  do  this  in  the  best 
manner,  to  develope  all  its  better  faculties  in  harmonious 
proportions,  is  a  work  which  no  novice  can  accomplish.  This 
will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  responsibility  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  selecting  teachers  for  their  respective 
schools. 

3.  It  is  important  that  the  pupils  in  our  schools  should  be 
supplied  with  the  requisite  number  and  kinds  of  text-books,  and 
that  the  schoolrooms  should  be  provided  with  blackboards, 
wall  maps  and  globes. 

Much  inconvenience  and  loss  of  valuable  time  in  some  of  our 
schools  have  been  caused  by  the  great  variety  of  text  books  of 
the  same  grade  on  one  subject.  This  has  made  it  necessary  to 
multiply  classes  and,  consequently,  to  shorten  the  time  for  each 
recitation.  A  uniformity  of  text-books  would  obviate  this  evil 
and  contribute  very  much  to  the  efficiency  of  a  number  of  our 
schools. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  winter  term  it  was  found  that 
there  were  a  few  pupils  in  the  school  of  district  No.  4  wholly 
destitute  of  books.  They  were  the  children  of  indigent  parents 
who  could  hardly  be  expected  to  supply  the  needful  books. 
That  these  children  might  not  lose  the  benefit  of  the  school,  it 
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was  thought  best  to  supply  them  with  a  few  books  at  the 
public  expense.  The  prudential  committee,  therefore,  acting 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  had  recourse  in  behalf  of  these  pupils  to 
the  law  applicable  to  such  cases. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  our  Legislature  at 
its  late  session  passed  an  act  making  it  the  duty  of  each  town 
at  its  next  annual  meeting  to  elect  a  text  book  committee, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  select  and  recommend  a  list  of  text 
books  to  be  used  in  the  common  schools  of  the  town  during  the 
succeeding  five  years.  The  object  of  this  law  is  to  prevent  too 
frequent  changes  of  text  books  This  is  an  important  matter, 
and  the  town  should  select  for  this  committee  some  of  its  best 
and  most  intelligent  citizens. 

A  few  schoolrooms  in  the  town  are  well  supplied  with  black- 
boards, others  have  merely  an  apology  for  these,  or  nothing 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  schools.  Wall  maps,  too,  have 
been  provided  by  most  of  the  districts,  though  a  few  have 
neglected  to  supply  these  essential  aids  to  instruction.  In  only 
two  or  three  schools  have  globes  been  placed.  The  apparatus 
here  named  are  highly  useful,  and  no  experienced  teacher  is 
willing  to  dispense  with  them.  A  small  sum  expended  for 
these  materials  would  be  a  profitable  investment. 

4.  Popular  interest  in  our  common  schools,  wisely  mani- 
fested, is  a  power  that  is  not  likely  to  be  over  estimated.  Both 
teachers  and  pupils  feel  its  influence,  and  it  is  a  stimulus  to 
faithful  efforts.  Where  such  an  interest  exists,  nothing  which 
can  contribute  to  school  success  will  be  likely  to  be  withheld. 
The  manifest  indiffereuce  in  respect  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education,  so  prevalent  among  us  is,  doubtless,  to  be  attributed 
to  the  tact  that  the  public  mind  has  not  been  particularly 
directed  to  ;he  importance  of  this  matter,  rather  than  to  any 
well  settled  opposition.  Our  people  are  reasonably  liberal  and 
patriotic,  whenever  they  understand  that  the  exercise  of  these 
qualities  is  demanded.  Let  them  once  comprehend  the  potent 
influence  of  these  schools  upon  our  social  relations  and  our 
country's  welfare,  and  we  shall  see  an  interest  in  them  which 
will  contribute  to  their  highest  efficiency. 
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Within  a  recent  period  the  cry  has  come  from  some  quarters 
that  we  are  educating  too  much  at  the  public  expense.  A 
century  ago  there  was  a  class  of  persons  in  the  community  who 
protested  against  the  maintenance  of  all  schools  by  taxation, 
and  contended  that  those  who  had  children  to  be  educated, 
should  do  this  at  their  own  expense.  The  people,  however, 
have  grown  wiser,  and  the  folly  of  such  views  is  now  apparent. 
This  modern  cry  of  too  much  education  is  kindred  to  the  older 
in  its  origin,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  destined  to 
become  equally  unpopular. 

Very  few  now  object  to  being  taxed  to  the  extent  of  giving 
to  all  of  our  youth  what  is  termed  a  common  school  education. 
This  is  rather  an  indefinite  limit,  and  might  vary  in  different 
communities  and  at  different  periods  of  time.  What  was  con- 
sidered a  common  school  education  fifty  years  ago,  is  not  such 
now.  There  has  been  an  advance,  and  it  is  hoped  for  the 
benefit  of  coming  generations,  that  there  will  be  still  farther 
progress.  Children  should  be  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
to  the  exteDt  of  fitting  them  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life 
and  for  good  citizens. 

By  the  la  w  of  Vermont  the  following  branches  constitute 
the  common  school  course  :  u  Orthography,  reading,  writing, 
English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  history  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  good  behavior ;  and  special 
instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  geography  and  history,  con- 
stitution and  principles  of  government  of  the  State  of  Vermont.' ' 
These  are  very  essential  and  are  all  that  can  be  well  taught  in 
our  public  schools  as  they  are  now  constituted,  and  yet  they 
hardly  meet  the  present  demand,  the  demand  even  of  the 
ordinary  business  man.  The  farming  class  may  represent  the 
average  for  whose  education  the  public  should  be  taxed,  and 
yet  we  find  that  to  be  an  intelligent  and  thrifty  farmer,  requires 
a  knowledge  of  branches  not  included  in  this  common  school 
curriculum. 

FarmiDg,  as  has  doubtless  been  shown  in  the  agricultural 
meetings  recently  held  here,  is  a  science  involving  special 
departments  of  study,  the  elements  of  which  should  be  taught 
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at  the  public  expense.  Agricultural  chemistry,  physics  and 
botany,  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  education  of  every 
farmer.  With  the  knowledge  of  these  branches  he  is  prepared 
— if  in  favorable  circumstances — to  use  the  elements  of  nature 
to  the  best  advantage. 

These  brauches  can  be  taught  in  a  high  or  graded  school, 
and  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years  has  shown  that  sucb 
a  school  is  needed  in  this  town.  Each  of  the  two  central 
schools — the  Village  and  Mills — has  more  pupils  than  one 
teacher  can  well  instruct,  and  the  latter  has  found  it  necessary 
to  divide  its  school  and  employ  two  teachers.  These  districts 
might  unite  and  support  a  union  school,  to  which  pupils  from 
other  districts  could  be  admitted  on  the  payment  of  a  reasonable 
tuition,  and  this  arrangement  might  be  a  mutual  benefit  to  the 
districts  interested,  and  attended  with  very  little,  if  any, 
additional  expense. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  additional  educational  facilites 
are  required.  We  need  more  educated  men  and  women — a 
higher  degree  of  intelligence.  These  give  character  to  a  town, 
and  value  and  stability  to  its  civil  institutions.  Observation 
shows  that  the  prominent  and  influential  men  in  every  town, 
the  men  to  whom  the  people  are  accustomed  to  look  for 
guidance  in  all  cases  of  perplexity  and  danger,  are,  as  a  rule, 
men  whose  common  school  education  has  been  supplemented 
by  one  or  more  terms  of  academic  training. 

All  history  teaches,  that  those  States  that  have  been  the  most 
liberal  in  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  have  encouraged 
the  higher  education,"  have  been  the  most  prosperous,  wealthy, 
and  powerful. 

It  is  doubtless  better  for  each  town  to  educate  its  own 
children  so  far  as  it  can.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many 
among  us  who  feel  that  the  educational  facilities  furnished  by 
our  common  schools  are  all  that  the  public  good  requires,  that 
these  satisfied  the  generation  immediately  preceding  us,  and 
that  they  meet  our  demands.  But  we  should  remember  that 
we  live  in  a  world  of  progress,  and  that  the  sum  of  this  progress 
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is  the  work  of  successive  generations,  each  having  its  particular 
part  to  accomplish.  We  are  not  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
our  fathers  ;  they  performed  their  part  of  the  great  work,  and 
we  should  take  it  up  where  they  left  it  and  carry  it  forward, 
and  in  this  way  only  can  we  satisfy  the  demands  Providence 
has  laid  upon  us. 

It  nvaat  be  a  matter  of  unbounded  satisfaction  to  every  intel- 
ligent person,  at  the  close  of  his  mortal  career,  to  have  the 
consciousness  that  in  aid  of  human  progress,  in  all  that  is 
noble,  generous,  and  elevating,  he  has  done  what  he  could. 

A.  M.  CAVERLY. 

Pittsford,  Vt,  February  15,  1879. 
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